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Lincoln’s Legacy to Grant* 


By Lioyp Lewis 


N THE sixth day of May, 1876, ihe Chicago Times, 
which had been one of the most violent critics of 
President Ulysses S. Grant’s two administrations, 

said editorially, “These are truly days of crooked things. The 
more one digs into the true inwardness of society the more 
rottenness is turned up and evidently the end is not yet.” 
The editorial went on to say that a careful study of the 
scandals of the day would reveal that there really was not 
more demoralization abroad, but that for the first time an 
honest effort was being made to root out the truth. This was 
another way of saying that in the past two years the Demo- 
cratic party, to which the Times adhered, had had its first 
chance since 1860 to control Congressional investigating 
committees. Things were very different now, the editorial 
declared, than they had been during the Civil War which had 
ended eleven years before. ‘““Any demagogue could plunder 


* An address given at the annual meeting of The Abraham Lincoln Association, 
Springfield, Ilinois, February 12, 1948. 
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during the war, and his professions of loyalty saved him from 
even so much as a public reproach on the score that it would 
hurt the cause of the union to prove a professed loyalist a 
thief.”” For example, if the corruption recently unmasked in 
the War Department under Secretary Belknap, “had oc- 
curred during the late war the condition of things then exist- 
ing would have covered his rascalities like a mantle . . . ‘That 
stealing has been much easier under the low-toned admin- 
istration of Grant is undoubtedly true, but it cannot be 
denied that no administration was ever submitted to such 
searching scrutiny as his, and some allowances must be made 
for that.” 

There is uncommon candor in this editorial, for the 
partisan editor is, in effect, admitting that the hope of the 
Democrats is to convince the voters that corruption in the 
Grant regime is inherent in the structure of the Republican 
party—ingrained there during its first four years in office 
(1861-1865) . 

The Democratic strategy is not merely to denounce Grant, 
but also to condemn Grant’s Republican predecessor in the 
presidency, Abraham Lincoln. 

‘This brings up the question as to how much of the bad pub- 
licity given Grant’s regime was due to himself and how much 
came from the determination of the Democrats to whip 
Lincoln over Grant’s shoulder. 

The Democrats, as a whole, felt that they had been griev- 
ously oppressed by the Republican administration during the 
war—they said they had been branded as Southern sympa- 
thizers whenever they protested against the “tyrannical” 
manner in which Lincoln suppressed free speech, violated 
civil liberties, defied the Constitution, centralized the gov- 
ernment and delivered the common people over to the greedy 
corporations for exploitation. Even the calmer Democrats 
who believed Lincoln to be personally honest and well- 
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meaning, said that he was so absorbed and so confused in his 
attempts to run the Federal military machine that he had no 
time to stop the plundering and speculation which his party 
permitted and in which so many Republican leaders joined. 
Both the Democratic moderates who wanted the war won, 
and the Copperhead, or “‘peace”’ wing, which wanted it aban- 
doned or compromised, united in blaming the Lincoln 
administration for the “ruinous” taxes and the rising cost of 
living which were grinding down the wage earners. In Demo- 
crat eyes, Lincoln and the Republicans had merely used the 
war as an excuse to turn the country over to the monopolists, 
industrialists, speculators and financiers who grew rich on the 
high tariff, protecting the high railroad freight rates, and the 
so-called “sound” money policies. 

All through the war the Democrats had tried unsuccess- 
fully to bring these internal issues home to the voters. A 
majority of the voters persisted in regarding the military 
situation as more important. Baffled, the Democrats poured 
upon Lincoln an amount of abuse and defamation that has 
been accepted in history as the worst ever visited upon a Presi- 
dent. A less emotional view could contend that Lincoln was 
not abused exceptionally. Grant, after four years in the White 
House believed that he, himself, had received more vilifica- 
tion. And James G. Blaine, who had endured much in his 
own career, concluded from his study of history that it was 
neither Lincoln nor Grant who had received the most reck- 
less obloquy, but that it had been either Jefferson<n the 1800 
campaign, or Adams or Jackson in the 1828 contest, or Henry 
Clay across twenty years of public life. 

While the abuse of Lincoln was, in the more intemperate 
Democratic newspapers, conducted along the standard polit- 
ical lines of calling him dishonest, devious and slippery—a 
ruthless despot who sacrificed generals, armies and the public 
to his appetite for power—the belittlement in more conserv- 
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ative mouths had to do with his reputed weakness of char- 
acter, his trivial habit of joking, and his helplessness to 
prevent wholesale corruption and looting by his partisans. 
Democratic Governor Seymour of New York, speaking in the 
1864 campaign, absolved Lincoln from any suspicion of shar- 
ing in these reputed frauds, but he did arraign the Repub- 
lican party for passing laws to protect favored wrongdoers 
and for extracting campaign contributions from pet contrac- 
tors. Robert Winthrop, another Democratic campaigner, 
said in 1864, “The Republican party have so thriven and 
fattened on this rebellion, and it has brought them such an 
overflowing harvest of power, patronage, offices, contracts 
and spoils . . . that they are in danger of forgetting shat this 
country is bleeding and dying on their hands.”’ 

Even those Democrats who, as sophisticated veteran politi- 
cians gave no credence to the stock-pattern of mud slinging, 
regarded Lincoln as a political accident and the Republican 
party as a merely temporary alliance of irreconcilable fac- 
tions—a hodgepodge of bricks, straw and stones destined to 
fall apart as soon as the end of the war removed the blood 
which cemented them together. Democrats said that their 
party had ruled from Jefferson’s day onward except when an 
infrequent hysteria over something like a log cabin, or free 
whisky, or the personality of a war hero, like “Old Rough 
and Ready” Zachary Taylor, or an abolitionist crusade, 
brought the opposition into a brief term of office. 

The defeat by Lincoln in 1860 had not impressed the 
Democrats as any permanent threat to their hereditary sway. 
In that campaign they had split into two tickets, one headed 
by Douglas, one by Breckinridge, each of whom carried the 
Democratic banner. ‘Together these two candidates had at- 
tracted almost 48 per cent of the total vote. The Republican 
Lincoln had won with 39.91 per cent of the vote, the 
remaining 12 per cent going to the Union ticket headed by 
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Bell. As the smoke of this campaign cleared away, the 
Democrats had comforted themselves with the thought that 
Lincoln’s vote had been proportionately the smallest ever 
received by a winning presidential candidate and that as a 
minority choice he could not reasonably hope for re-election 
in 1864. In the sixty years between the rise of Jefferson and 
the advent of Lincoln, the Democrats had lost the presidency 
to the opposition only three times, and then but for one term 
each time. 

The “off year” Congressional elections in 1862 renewed 
the Democrats’ hope—their gains brought them almost to 
control of the lower House, and they felt that they would 
have won if so many of their wheelhorses had not been at the 
front wearing federal uniforms. To them it seemed entirely 
plausible that when the war ended and the issues of emanci- 
pation and slavery were removed, the voters would return 
to their ancient loyalty. Even if the war should be still con- 
tinuing in 1864 the Democrats felt that public dissatisfaction 
with the Republican administration would bring the Lincoln 
regime to an end. This was a miscalculation, however, and 
with Lincoln re-elected, the Democrats could only wait for 
peace—then the boys would be home—the drums would be 
no longer in Republican hands—the voters would be viewing 
taxes, living costs, speculation and the loss of civil rights with 
grim sobriety. 

Whatever tactics the Democrats planned to use against the 
President personally in the 1866 elections were useless after 
April 15, 1865, when Lincoln died from an assassin’s bullet. 
John Wilkes Booth’s lunatic deed struck from their hands 
that most effective of all political campaign weapons—the 
tar brush. To blacken the man in the White House has always 
been the most telling way for an opposition party to win its 
way back to power—a melancholy thing for us to realize—and 
a sin that has been practiced by all our parties across our 
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entire history. It is so much easier to assail one man than a 
whole organization—so infinitely more convenient to drama- 
tize the shortcomings of the “ins” by focusing them all on 
one individual. 

With Lincoln a martyr, his personal record could no 
longer be assailed. And his successor, Andrew Johnson, 
proved neither a good target for the Democrats in the first 
months of his regime, nor a help to them when, a little later, 
he sided with them on reconstruction issues. ‘he assassina- 
tion of Lincoln had swung Northern sentiment so power- 
fully against the South and against Northern Copperheads 
that the Congressional elections went heavily to the 
Republicans, giving them well over a two-thirds majority 
in Congress. 

There came a ray of hope for the Democrats in the state 
and municipal elections of 1867. They gained where issues 
had little to do with the recent war. Some of their leaders saw 
that if they could make General Ulysses S. Grant their nom- 
inee in 1868 they might escape their record of opposition to 
the war and still carry on their old program of attacking 
civilian conditions. They said—not quite accurately—that 
Grant had taken no part in politics during the war and had 
been a Democrat in 1856 and 1860. His reputation for press- 
ing the war to a conclusion was greater than that of any other 
general, and his prestige with the public at large was practi- 
cally limitless. When newspapers had boomed him for the 
presidency late in 1863 and early in 1864 he had squelched 
the talk decisively. 

As a matter of fact, there is scant evidence that the Demo- 
crats had any chance to capture Grant. He had been raised by 
his father, Jesse Grant, in the Whig tradition idolizing 
Henry Clay. As a young lieutenant in the Mexican War he 
had bitterly opposed the course of the Democratic admin- 
istration of President Polk, had thought the war, itself, 
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an “unholy” one, the result of a conspiracy by the slave states 
to gain political power. As an army officer, farmer, and tan- 
nery salesman, he had not objected to his wife’s ownership of 
inherited slaves, but he had opposed both the extension of 
slavery and the agitation for abolishing it. His reason for 
voting for the Democrat Buchanan against the Republican 
Frémont in 1856 was, as he dryly observed, “Because I did 
not know Buchanan and did know Frémont.” He had not 
lived long enough in Galena, Illinois, to vote in 1860, but 
would have voted for Douglas because he believed the “Little 
Giant” offered the best chance of avoiding war. 

As a general, he had progressed from opposing the arming 
of the Negro to approving the step. Having begun his mili- 
tary service with the determination to avoid politics, he had 
strengthened this resolution when he saw what political 
entanglements had done to the careers of such generals as 
McClellan, Buell, Fremont, Hunter and Sigel. At the psy- 
chological moment in the 1864 campaign, however, he gave 
the Republicans for publication a letter in which he pictured 
the Southerners as holding their entrenchments in the sole 
hope that the Peace party would win in the North and give 
them better terms, and declared that if Democrats should 
take over Congress and the presidency, then the Southerners 
would demand the return of their slaves, indemnity for losses 
sustained in the war, and laws ‘which would make the North 
slave-hunters for the South.” 

This is the since-famous letter in which he desertion the 
Confederates as robbing the cradle and the grave to scrape 
up an army. In this letter is a phrase which, expressing as it 
does the core of Grant’s character, makes it incredible that 
he had ever privately opposed Lincoln’s re-election. Grant 
wrote, “I state to all citizens who visit me that all we want 
now to insure an early restoration of the Union is a deter- 
mined unity of sentiment North.” 
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“Determined unity” is the phrase. All his life Grant be- 
lieved in—and practiced—the principle of unity—unity in the 
family, in the regiment, the division, the corps, the army. 
Hating war as deeply, although never as articulately as 
Lincoln, he saw the Civil War as having only one unchal- 
lenged virtue—it was the sole way in which unity could be 
permanently established among the states. 

That Grant became, in 1868, the nominee of the Repub- 
lican party, is due, chiefly, to the death of Lincoln. It is idle 
to speculate as to whom Lincoln would have wished to suc- 
ceed him if he had lived to finish out his second term. It 
would probably not have been Grant, for the general had 
strong personal reasons for avoiding the presidency. He real- 
ized his lack of training for the job. He had seen it perplex, 
torment and perhaps shorten the days of the first hero of his 
life—his first general, Zachary Taylor. A sensitive man, he 
shrank from the kind of abuse he had seen Lincoln receive. 
After many failures and disheartening mishaps he had at last 
found in the heutenant-generalship of the army, the one 
thing he wanted most—an annual salary of $20,000 for life, 
with his family close around him. 

To give up security for what would probably mean four 
years of trouble at only $25,000 a year, and then be forced on 
leaving the White House to start a new career at fifty-one 
years of age was not an attractive prospect. He knew that no 
President since Jackson had served two terms until Lincoln 
had won in 1864, and that Lincoln’s election in that year had 
been viewed as an emergency war measure. The one-term 
tradition was still strong enough, in all probability, to con- 
trol the future. 

Against these strong arguments was a natural pleasure at 
being considered for the White House. Also his wife urged 
him to accept, but it is doubtful if her influence was the decid- 
ing factor. She obeyed his wishes in most domestic matters 
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and would speak with pride of the determination in his 
character. President Lincoln had been delighted with the 
story that, when asked in 1864 if she thought her husband 
would take Richmond, she had said she certainly did since 
“Mr. Grant is a very obstinate man.” 

But what apparently decided Grant was his belief that the 
Republican politicians were correct when they told him that 
he was the only man with the prestige and the strength to 
consolidate politically the victory that had been won on the 
battlefield. President Johnson, they said, was working to 
betray that victory—to do the very things that Grant had 
warned against in his letter of August, 1864. That history 
would discover that Johnson contemplated something dif- 
ferent, was not apparent to Grant, nor to the mass of citizens 
in 1868. 

What appealed to Grant was the likelihood that he, as 
Lincoln’s successor, could quiet the quarreling factions, and 
administer the necessary reconstruction of the South more in 
the spirit of Lincoln than of the radicals who, now in control 
of the party, were engineering his nomination. 

As we know now, Grant was unrealistic about the radicals, 
also about the readiness of the South to accept the tremen- 
dous social changes involved in the new status of the Negro. 
Grant was not prepared in 1868—and neither was his adver- 
sary, the Democratic party—to understand the degree to 
which the veterans of the Union army wanted far-reaching 
reconstruction of the South. To his dying day Grant believed 
that at the end of the war and up to the hour of Lincoln’s 
death the federal soldiers were unanimous for speedy recon- 
struction of the South along Lincoln’s mild and tolerant 
lines. Grant said they had been changed by Lincoln’s assassi- 
nation and the realization soon afterwards that President 
Johnson was regarding ex-secessionists as entitled to more 
consideration than Northerners. 
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What the assassination of Lincoln apparently did was to 
jerk the Union veterans out of the warm and friendly mood 
of the surrender at Appomattox Court House and throw 
them back into the mood of Andersonville prison. ‘Their 
great respect for the Confederate soldier, who was a good 
fellow on the picket lines and a superb fighter in battle, had 
reached the peak of fraternalism at the hour of Lee’s sur- 
render. They had glowed with pleasure when their own gen- 
eral, Grant, had let Confederates claim horses with which to 
start plowing again. Then had come the chilling news that 
a pro-Southern fanatic had murdered Lincoln and that the 
crime was culmination of a plot among Confederate leaders. 
By the time this latter charge had been disproved, the temper 
of the average veteran was set, and he was apparently return- 
ing to the view of the Southern civilization he had had while 
invading the section. 

The letters, diaries, journals and regimental histories of 
the Union soldiers show that the average invader regarded 
the South as a backward land—a civilization needing rigorous 
modernization and political and social reconstruction. He 
believed slavery and the social caste system to blame. He saw 
the South, as a whole, antiquated, undemocratic and uneco- 
nomic—a blend of bad roads, poor schools, shiftless farming, 
aristocratic nonsense and a sorry system of labor for both 
blacks and whites. 

We are not concerned here with the correctness of this 
view other than to observe that expeditionary armies rarely 
approve the civilizations they see. 

It was this conclusion as to the South’s social and economic 
inferiority remaining in Union veterans’ minds that made it 
easier for the radicals to gain support for their reconstruction 
measures. Grant, as President, came to agree in considerable 
part with these measures, but only after a series of what he 
considered to be affronts from Southerners had occurred. 
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In 1868 Grant knew that he was popular in the South, 
thanks to the wide publicity given his conciliatory terms to 
Lee’s army. He came to believe that as President he could 
prevent the South from ever becoming solidly Democratic 
in politics. Although he remained a regular Republican the 
rest of his life, he more than once publicly hoped for the day 
when voters would divide on lines other than geographic. 

During the last three years of the war Grant had fought 
with eye upon peace. He wanted the reunion to be as easy as 
possible. He studiously avoided humiliating his enemies 
with propaganda blasts which so many other generals, both 
North and South, put forth in the way of bombastic orders, 
snarling and sneering proclamations. Almost the only pleas- 
ure he took in the war was in bagging prisoners and paroling 
them on easy terms, accepting their surrender with a meticu- 
lous absence of anything like a rooster’s crow. 

This was the way of his mind, but he knew that it was also 
the way of his commander-in-chief. Lincoln was the first 
President he had ever known or observed close at hand. Even 
before he met Lincoln, at the end of 1863, he had become 
attached to him, if for no other reason than that Lincoln had 
kept him in the saddle despite all the clamor about his being 
a drunken sot. Grant expressed his feelings on this in a letter 
to Governor Shelby Cullom in 1880. He spoke of Lincoln, 
who had protected him away in the West in 1862 and 1863, 
as the man “‘to whom I was personally so much indebted for 
constant support, through all detraction, though an entire 
stranger to him except officially.” 

When Lincoln summoned Grant to Washington to take 
full command of all the Union armies, some of Grant’s closest 
friends in the Western Army—men like General Sherman— 
begged him not to accept. They felt that Lincoln and the 
War Department would not or could not allow Grant the 
independence he had had the past year in the West. Grant 
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conferred with Lincoln and heard Lincoln promise him free- 
dom in the eastern conduct of the war, and accepted Lincoln’s 
word for it. Grant saw that the President was giving him a 
trust, a confidence and an authority not given to any of his 
predecessors. Lincoln told Grant that he did not even want 
to know the details of the coming campaign against Lee—he 
was afraid he would get to talking and let slip some of the 
secrets. 

Lincoln in his turn had a personal liking for Grant, based 
originally upon the simple fact that Grant had not com- 
plained, like other generals, about lack of men, lack of muni- 
tions, lack of supplies. Grant quietly took what was given 
him and did the best he could with it—an attitude which was 
balm to Lincoln’s troubled mind. 

Unquestionably one bond between Grant and Lincoln was 
their integrity. It is a singular fact that they remain to this 
day the two Presidents, since the days of George Washington, 
whom the man on the street associates most instinctively with 
the word “honesty.” ‘The nickname “Honest Abe” is part of 
our folk-thinking, and Grant’s personal honesty has become 
famous because it stands out in striking comparison to the 
scandals of his administration and his time. 

Another tie between the two men was the readiness with 
which Grant, in contrast to most other Union generals, recog- 
nized the government’s need to finish the war before the 
nation went bankrupt. The cost of the war was staggering, 
and after December, 1862, Grant gave attention to the art 
of conducting vigorous campaigns at a minimum cost in 
money. It was Grant who taught Sherman the double virtue 
in living off the enemy’s civilian population—you saved your 
own money and you consumed your foe’s resources. 

One of the ironies in Grant’s life is that he was as successful 
at handling the public’s money as he was unsuccessful at 
handling his own. His Republican supporters were always 
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effective in reciting the financial soundness of his policies, 
recalling how his veto of an inflation bill was one of the wisest 
and bravest of his performances and how the collection of 
revenue had risen during his regime. They pointed out for 
example how defalcations of revenue collectors in his admin- 
istrations shrank to one-half of what they had been under 
Lincoln, and one-third of Johnson’s figure. 

Grant had been impressed by Lincoln’s manner of manag- 
ing men. It agreed so closely with his own ideas. As a general, 
Grant was a master at soothing prima donna temperaments 
of proud officers. He could smooth out differences and gentle 
human beings as deftly as he could tame wild horses. He had 
a remarkable reputation in the army for giving officers praise 
and full credit for good work and for never humiliating them 
when their earnest efforts went wrong. Generosity and 
unselfishness were characteristics which even his enemies ad- 
mitted he owned in extraordinary degree. Many men later 
said of him what he said of Lincoln, when on February 12, 
1875, he came to Springfield to deliver the martyr’s birthday 
address. Grant said of Lincoln that “with all his disappoint- 
ments from failure on the part of those to whom he intrusted 
command, and treachery on the part of those who had gained 
his confidence but to betray it, I never heard him utter a 
complaint, or cast censure for bad conduct or bad faith. It 
was his nature to find excuses for his adversaries.” 

Where Lincoln in 1861 elevated rivals to the Cabinet, 
Grant in 1864 urged the reinstatement of Generals 
McClellan and Buell who had either slighted him or shown 
jealously of him. But when Grant in his turn became Presi- 
dent, he insisted that his Cabinet members be to him what 
his military staff had been in the army, with the result that he 
had weakness around him where President Lincoln had had 
strength. 

By the terms of his own nature and of Lincoln’s influence 
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upon him, General Grant was prepared, in the spring of 1865, 
to push the President’s peace terms. In his Memoirs twenty 
years later, Grant unself-consciously revealed his own mind 
as much as Lincoln’s when he wrote, “I knew his goodness 
of heart, his generosity . . . his desire to make everybody 
happy, and above all, his desire to see all of the people of the 
United States enter again upon the full privileges of citizen- 
ship with equality for all.”” Grant would have obeyed loyally 
any order that Lincoln might have given as to the treatment 
of the surrendering Southerners, but he agreed spontane- 
ously with Lincoln’s suggestions that the political leaders of 
secession be allowed to flee the country, and that the peace be 
burdened with none of the treason trials or savage reprisals 
so common in the Old World after the collapse of rebellions. 

It was with the complete corfidence that he was carrying 
out Lincoln’s wishes—and in all likelihood acting on some- 
thing more specific in the way of verbal instructions—that 
Grant gave Lee at Appomattox a parole which guaranteed 
the surrendering men protection from “United States au- 
thority” so long as they observed the parole and the laws in 
force at their place of residence. Grant did not make it read 
“United States Army,” which was within his own province. 
What he wrote was “not to be disturbed by United States 
authority.” This difference became a point for hot words and 
bitter disappointment a little later when the Republican 
radicals, eager to bring Lee and other Southern generals to 
trial for treason, found Grant's words standing squarely 
across their path. 

One of Grant's first breaks with President Johnson came 
over this point. Johnson at the time was in his vengeful mood 
toward the Southerners, demanding that their treason be 
made odious. He had a rubber stamp judge indict Lee and 
others as traitors, and was proceeding on the radical premise 
that Grant had had no right to word the parole as he had 
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done. Suddenly Grant appeared at the White House to de- 
fend the parole. Exactly what Grant said was never clear. 
One story that he had threatened to move on the White 
House with his army unless charges against Lee were dropped 
sounds utterly unlike Grant. The story that he threatened 
to resign unless the indictment was quashed is much more 
plausible. At any rate, Johnson surrendered to him—and Lee 
remained undisturbed. 

Another reason for Grant’s distrust of Johnson in the hour 
when Lincoln’s assassination was announced, was that 
Johnson seemed most unfit to carry out a Lincolnian peace. 
Johnson’s speeches during the war had offended Grant with 
their vindictiveness toward the South, and when Johnson in 
his first weeks as President continued in the same vein, Grant 
felt sure such talk would drive the defeated Southerners “‘to 
a point almost beyond endurance.” Grant’s own visits to the 
prostrate South had convinced him that the people were 
accepting secession as dead and the slave as free. By the time 
Johnson had reversed his policy and was advocating leniency 
toward Southerners, his personal relations with Grant had 
begun that deterioration which eventually made them bit- 
ter enemies. 

Grant accepted the Republican nomination, obviously 
hoping, in his innocence of politics, that he could get the 
relations between North and South back on the level of 
Lincoln’s policy of reconciliation. The sentence with which 
Grant ended his speech of acceptance—“‘Let us have peace” 
—held to the Republican cause many a Northerner who 
shrank from the harshness of the radical program. 

That Grant, as President, failed to re-establish fraterniza- 
tion between the sections was due partly to his own short- 
comings as a political leader, but more to the fact that it 
was already too late. The radical program had been launched, 
and too many Northern voters had come to believe in the 
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past three years that the South was ready to nullify with 
state laws the decisions made on the battlefield. 

In the campaign of 1868 the Democrats began by attack- 
ing the reconstruction measures, then switched to what they 
decided were more promising targets, the evils in Republican 
financial policies and the corruption in Republican rule. 
And as the campaign progressed they turned to attacks upon 
Grant as a soldier incapable of statesmanship, a butcher 
in battle, and in person a callous brute dulled by liquor. 

The Democrats saw Grant as the rock upon which the 
Republicans were trying to establish themselves, for the 
first time, as a truly national party—trying to solidify into a 
genuine party those groups which had become allied under 
the banner of fusion for the term of the war. 

The Democrats lost the election in 1868, and, as before, 
had their consolations and their hopes. If the Negroes had 
not voted, they would have won. Grant had received only 
52-57 per cent of the vote where Lincoln, four years before, 
had received 55.06. The Democrats were not dismayed; they 
felt they could limit the interlopers to one term. 

Soon after Grant took office, he was visited with another 
standard device that the political ‘‘outs” employ against the 
“ins,” the Congressional investigating committee. For the 
first six years of Grant’s two terms the Democrats contented 
themselves with the role of minority representation on these 
committees, but this is always less of a handicap than it 
sounds; for instance—the freedom enjoyed by Democratic 
Senator Walsh when he was a minority committeeman in the 
Teapot Dome investigation, or by Republican Senator Fer- 
guson in the Pearl Harbor inquiry. 

In 1874 when the Democrats broke through to capture 
the House of Representatives, they held the power to initiate 
investigations, and during that session, they put twenty-six 
committees to digging into accounts and conduct of govern- 
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mental officials. ‘The full scale assault upon the Republican 
party was on at last, with Grant more than ever the target. 
Some of the investigations across the eight years uncovered 
derelictions and stupidities by Grant’s appointees, a few of 
the investigations forced resignations, many came to noth- 
ing, also many proved to be connected only incidentally 
with Grant men and had their roots in situations created dur- 
ing the war. The Whisky Ring and the New York Customs 
House Ring had both begun their nefarious work while 
Grant was still in the army. It could justly be said that he 
had not cleaned up the systems, and had mistakenly protected 
certain persons involved in them, but they were more in- 
heritances than creations of his administration. The Credit 
Mobilier, a railroad bribery scandal which was the most 
shocking of all those exposed during his presidency, had been 
in full swing before he took office in 1869. The charges that 
his Secretary of the Navy, George M. Robeson, took bribes 
from the Shipbuilding Ring in Philadelphia, were rejected 
after long investigation. The situation was none too pretty, 
but the chief fault lay in the wholesale attempts of wealthy 
contractors to obtain from the government money they 
claimed to have lost building ironclads during the war. 
One of the most persistent series of investigations—that 
of ‘Boss’ Shepherd—had its roots in the situation which 
Grant found when he came to the presidency. ‘The war had 
halted improvements on the streets of Washington, and the 
city had deteriorated to the point where it was described as 
one vast mud-hole in bad weather. To do the modernizing 
job, Grant brought in a wealthy and successful business 
man, Alexander R. Shepherd, who flew at his work with im- 
mense energy. Shepherd’s success in beautifying the streets 
and in improving property value was unquestioned, yet he 
was charged with scandalous squandering of funds. The 
many investigations—ten in thirty-six months—revealed that 
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while he had given favorable contracts to friends and to 
henchmen of congressmen who voted appropriations for 
his work, he himself had taken no money. General belief 
was given his statement that while spending $170,000,000 
of public money he had also spent almost all of the $500,000 
he had owned when he had first taken the job. Cleared of 
charges at last, he went off for Mexico to start all over again, 
this time in silver-mining. 

Grant’s errors and successes as President have been ex- 
haustively spread upon the pages of history while his legacies 
from the regimes of Lincoln and Johnson have yet to be 
fully explored. We have only touched upon them here. Only 
a detailed study can tell us how much Grant’s successful 
handling of the Alabama Claims against England was 
modeled upon Lincoln’s management of the Trent case; or 
how much his zeal for helping American railroads expand 
westward stemmed from Lincoln’s policy of helping the 
Union Pacific Railroad. 

The longer Grant lived after the war, and the more of the 
world’s leaders he met on his travels, the surer he was that 
Lincoln was the greatest person he had ever known. He 
liked to recall incidents of Lincoln’s visits to the army—visits 
which, it should be noted, were more frequent, longer and 
happier at Grant’s headquarters than at those of his predeces- 
sors. To read the many accounts of these vacations of 
Lincoln’s—and they were the only vacations he had in the 
last year of his life—is to receive the impression not of Jove 
inspecting the camp of Mars so much as of a kindly, rural 
father visiting his son in college. The father is diffident, al- 
most pathetically insisting that he doesn’t want to pry into 
things that he can’t understand, or suggest things that may 
sound foolish. He trusts his boy to pass the courses, he wants 
him to have everything he needs. He does not want to em- 
barrass his son before the other boys, but he wants to meet as 
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many of the students and the faculty as he can without in- 
truding. 

When Grant came twenty years later to his own deathbed, 
his thoughts turned increasingly toward that national unity 
which Lincoln had helped him so immeasurably to under- 
stand. As the news of Grant’s approaching death spread over 
the nation, there moved in upon him an ever-increasing 
avalanche of sympathy-letters, telegrams, newspaper pages, 
stressing his stature as a peacemaker almost more than as 
a soldier. His words, “Let us have peace,” were revived 
more emphatically than “Unconditional Surrender.” Ex- 
Confederate generals brought affection to him, organizations 
of Southern veterans, Southern businessmen, Southern city 
councils sent messages and resolutions. This drama of recon- 
ciliation became the thing cartoonists, editorial writers and 
orators celebrated. An emotional demand for burying at last 
“the bloody shirt” went over the country. Grant read that 
his death was conquering sectionalism as his life had con- 
quered secession. 

He had been enduring pain with his famous stoicism, and 
viewing death with his recognized courage, but now behind 
that iron mask that was his face, there was working an ano- 
dyne of no physician’s compounding. 

He took his pen and with the last of his fading strength 
wrote, “I feel that we are on the eve of a new era, when there 
is to be a great harmony between the Federal and the Con- 
federate. I cannot stay to be a living witness as to the cor- 
rectness of this prophecy, but I feel within me that it is to 
be so.” 


President Lincoln and Editor Greeley 


By Lioyp A. DUNLAP 


sessed an influence which he seldom hesitated to 

use whenever the welfare of mankind, the United 
States, or the Republican party seemed to be endangered. 
Amplified by the subscription lists of the New York Tribune, 
in its daily, weekly, and semi-weekly editions, his shrill voice 
was raised frequently and with authority on a variety of 
subjects. His crusading instincts, often coupled with a strong 
conviction of his own infallibility, carried his editorializing 
from the pages of the Tribune to his private correspondence. 
It is therefore not in the least surprising to find that thirty- 
odd letters of Greeley’s composition are in the Robert ‘Todd 
Lincoln Collection of the Papers of Abraham Lincoln. 

The major elements of the correspondence between 
Greeley and Lincoln are well-known: e.g., Greeley’s “Prayer 
of Twenty Millions’ and Lincoln’s masterly answer of 
August 22, 1862, and the letters regarding the Niagara Falls 
peace conference which Greeley tried to arrange in July, 
1864. Yet the collection has other letters of less renown which 
add to the story of the relations between Lincoln and the 
powerful, enigmatic editor. 

The selection of the letters given here is more or less 
arbitrary. Considering the station and influence of Greeley, 
almost everything he wrote to Lincoln is of some interest 
per se; and, judged by literary standards, all are reasonably 
“good” letters. The letters from Lincoln to Greeley are 
comparatively few. Limitations of space, as well as the elimi- 
nation of what seems to be of least importance, necessitate 
the excerpting, summarizing, or complete omission of many 
letters from Greeley, but what remains is representative, 
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it is believed, of the Greeley letters in the collection. 

Prior to 1860, Lincoln received scant personal attention 
from the editor; at any rate, in the Lincoln Papers there are 
no letters from Greeley written before that date. The two 
men were not unknown to each other, however, for Greeley 
had served briefly in the same Congress with Lincoln; and, 
on June 27, 1848, Lincoln had written to Greeley on the 
subject of the Mexican boundary, calling his attention to “‘a 
mistake which I dislike to see go uncorrected in a leading 
Whig paper ...,” and requesting, “‘if the degree of arrogance 
is not too great... ,’’ that Greeley examine the printed speech 
he was sending.’ There is no evidence that Greeley replied 
to this letter. 

Ten years later the unpredictable Greeley was rumored 
to be supporting Douglas in the Illinois senatorial campaign. 
Since Greeley’s influence was spread :hroughout the country 
by his Weekly Tribune, a homely, semi-agricultural journal 
which was near-gospel in rural areas, his opposition would be 
a tremendous obstacle for Illinois Republicans. But at this 
time Lincoln, writing to the editor of the Chicago Journal, 
said of him: “I do not know how you estimate Greeley, but 
I consider him incapable of corruption or falsehood. He 
denies that he directly is taking part in favor of Douglas, 
and I believe him.” ? 

After the announcement of the debates with Douglas, 
Greeley took notice of Lincoln in a scolding, avuncular letter 
to Joseph Medill, publisher of the Chicago Tribune. He 
questioned the wisdom of “openly antagonizing Douglas,” 
but he admitted that “if Lincoln would fight . . . you might 
get through... .”® 

1 John G. Nicolay and John Hay (eds.), Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln 
(New York, 1905), II, 53-54. (Hereafter referred to as Works.) 
? Lincoln to Charles L. Wilson, June 1, 1858, ibid., II, 363. 


® Greeley to Joseph Medill, July 24, 1858, copy by Lincoln, Robert Todd Lincoln 
Collection of the Papers of Abraham Lincoln, Library of Congress, Vol. 6 (1034). 
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The first letter Greeley wrote directly to Lincoln, in so 
far as the Lincoln Papers give evidence, was dated several 
weeks after the 1860 election. On December 22, Greeley gave 
Lincoln his opinion and advice on secession. He urged 
Lincoln, above all, to allow no further compromise, no back- 
down before Southern threats: “I do not believe a State can 
secede at pleasure from the Union, any more than a stave 
may secede from a cask. . . .” Qualifying his position, he 
added, “ I do believe that a people—a political community 
large and strong enough to maintain a National existence— 
have a right to form and modify their institutions in accord- 
ance with their own convictions. .. .”” And so, he continued, 
if secession could be accomplished by a sufficient number 
of states and without violating either the constitution or the 
law of the land, then no effort should be made to force the 
disaffected states to remain within the Union.* Four days 
later, writing to William H. Herndon, Lincoln’s law partner, 
he was more militant, and recommended pacification of the 
South only until “we are in position to use daggers as well 
as speak them.” 5 

In February of 1861 Greeley was in Springfield on a lecture 
tour, and on the night of the fourth he conferred for several 
hours with Lincoln.* However, he still had some things to 
say to the President-elect, for on February 6 he wrote him 
a long letter, and demonstrated that he had no intention 


(Hereafter this reference will be given simply as Lincoln Papers. Since the Col- 
lection consists of 194 volumes, arabic numerals in place of roman, are used to 
designate the volume number. The figure in parentheses immediately following 
is the document number.) 

“Lincoln Papers, Vol. 23 (5258). Considering the legendary illegibility of 
Greeley’s handwriting, his postscript to this letter is an unnecessary disclaimer. 
“So many people entertain a violent prejudice against my handwriting that I 
have had the above copied to save you trouble in deciphering it.” This is in 
Greeley’s own hand. This letter, incidentally, is the only one of his letters in the 
Collection which was not penned by Greeley. 

5 Ibid., December 26, 1860, Vol. 24 (5334). 

* Paul M. Angle, Lincoln 1854-1861 (Springfield, Ill., 1933), 371. 
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of confining his advice and suggestions to problems of general 
national policy. A politician as well as an editor, he expected 
some recognition for his backhand support of Lincoln in the 
Chicago convention of 1860 where he had worked, as a dele- 
gate from Oregon, not so much for the nomination of Lincoln 
as for the defeat of Seward. And now he wanted at least an 
equal voice with the Seward-Weed wing of the party in the 
dispensing of patronage in New York. Prefacing his plan 
with the reminder, and the warning, that “‘it will be very 
difficult for you to do justice to the anti-Weed Republicans 
of our State . . . yet the endurance of the Republican party 
depends on it... ,” he suggested that the two factions in 
New York alternate in passing out federal offices. Details 
could be varied but “the essential matter is that those who 
favored your nomination shall not . . . be proscribed and 
turned over to the tender mercies of . . . their implacable 
enemies.” And, of the merits of this plan of turnabout he 
said, “even Gov. Seward would not demur to its essential 
fairness and justice.” * 

Greeley’s concern with the mundane aspects of politics— 
the appointments and promotions—continued throughout 
Lincoln’s administration. Shortly after the inauguration, 
Greeley, with three other prominent New York Republicans, 
wrote to Lincoln, urging that the post of Surveyor of the 
Port at New York City be given to one in “full accord and 
sympathy with the collector already appointed.” The Greeley 
branch of the party, selecting the custom house offices as a 
sort of consolation prize in return for the ascendancy of the 
Seward-Weed influence in the state, had secured the collec- 
torship for Hiram Barney, and were anxious that Benjamin 
F. Camp, also in the Greeley faction, be made Surveyor. 
Lincoln came directly to the point in the endorsement he 
wrote on the envelope: “Greely [sic], Opdycke [sic], Field 

7 Lincoln Papers, Vol. 32 (7198). 
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& Wadsworth, in favor of having the two big puddings on 
the same side of the board.” * 

After Lincoln’s re-election Greeley was still interested in 
putting forward his choices for political appointments. On 
November 23, 1864, he recommended that Cornelius Van- 
derbilt be made Secretary of the Treasury—“his appoint- 
ment... would be worth more to the National cause than 
even the capture of Richmond.” ® 

Military promotions, in the higher brackets of course, also 
received Greeley’s attention. On June 14, 1862, he wrote to 
Lincoln and urged that Colonel John Cochrane be made a 
Brigadier General.*° On November 18 of the same year he 
thought General Hiram Walbridge should be Military Gov- 
ernor of Washington.” Six days later he urged Lincoln to 
look to the sustaining of Frémont.’*? On October 22, 1863, 
he advised Lincoln to put General Quincy Adams Gillmore 
in command of the naval forces at Charleston." 


II 

The conduct of the war was the subject of Greeley’s most 
insistent letters to Lincoln. From the attack on Fort Sumter, 
to the re-election of Lincoln in 1864, when the darkest days 
for the Union cause had passed, his letters were filled with 
support and despair, suggestions and demands, advice and 
hysteria. These chameleonic actions could not be dismissed 
as the blowing hot and cold of an individual. Greeley’s tre- 
mendous influence made his support of the war and the ad- 
ministration worth, as Lincoln wrote, “an army of one hun- 
dred thousand men.” ** 


® Horace Greeley, George Opdyke, David Dudley Field, and James J. Wadsworth 
to Lincoln, April 8, 1861, ibid., Vol. 41 (8881). 
Ibid., Vol. 179 (38623). 
Tbid., Vol. 78 (16485). 
4 Tbid., Vol. g2 (19582). 
2 Ibid., Vol. 93 (19744). 
8 Tbid., Vol. 129 (27403). 
“Lincoln to Governor Robert J. Walker, November 21, 1861, Works, XI, 121. 
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At the outset of the war Greeley waved the flag with vigor 
and vehemence. The bellicosity of the North in the early 
summer of 1861 was mirrored in the Tribune’s war cry of 
“Forward to Richmond! Forward to Richmond!” which ap- 
peared from June 26 to July 6, 1861, although Greeley later 
denied that he was directly responsible for it."* And in May 
he had written Lincoln and “prayed” that no man would 
be denied the privilege of fighting for the restoration of the 
Union. 

New York, May 19, 1861. 
Dear Sir: 

The intelligence that the War for the Union is to be prose- 
cuted with emphatic vigor, and that the traitors are to be thrown 
back from Washington in every direction causes general rejoicing 

The one drawback [of?] the general satisfaction is the existence 
of wide-spread complaint and heart-burning with regard to the 
acceptance of this regiment and the rejection of that and the 
other. .. . The report that all who are efficient and ready are here- 
forth to be accepted, rejoices every loyal heart. I trust that 
report is well-founded, if it be not, I pray you to make it so at 
the earliest moment, and thereby gratify millions beside 

Yours, 
Horace Greeley 
Hon A. Lincoln, Washington."® 


The debacle of Bull Run, the panic and shame of the 
routed Union army, was a brutal awakening, and brought 
with it the first expression of Greeley’s doubts about the 
ability of the North to win the war. The hopes of an easy 
and early victory were scattered as thoroughly as were the 
picnickers who had driven out from Washington to witness 
the expected triumph. Men realized that the task ahead, and 
its ultimate cost, was far greater and more terrible than it 

% Ralph Ray Fahrney, Horace Greeley and the Tribune in the Civil War (Cedar 


Rapids, Iowa, 1936), 84-87. 
#® Lincoln Papers, Vol. 46 (9967). 
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was popular to believe. Reflecting this despair, Greeley wrote 
to Lincoln, who in speaking to John Hay described the letter 
as “‘pusillanimous.” 


New York, Monday, July 29, 1861 
Midnight 
Dear Sir: 

This is my seventh sleepless night—yours too, doubtless, yet 
I think I shall not die, because I have no right to die. I must 
struggle to live, however bitterly... . 

You are not considered a great man, and I am a hopelessly 
broken one. ... 

Can the Rebels be beaten, after all that has occurred, and in 
view of the actual state of feeling caused by our late awful dis- 
aster? If they can... write me... so that I may know and do 
my duty. 

And if they cannot be beaten--if our recent disaster’s fatal— 
do not fear to sacrifice yourself to your country. If the Rebels 
are not to be beaten . . . then every drop of blood henceforth 
shed in this quarrel will be wantonly, wickedly shed. . . . I pray 
you to decide quickly, and let me know my duty.... 


The long letter continues. If the Union is irrevocably 
gone Greeley proposes “‘an Armistice for thirty, sixty, ninety, 
120 days—better still, for a year . . . a National convention 
to meet at the earliest possible day . . . an immediate and 
mutual exchange or release of prisoners and a disbandment 
of forces.”” Signing himself, “Yours, in the depths of bitter- 
ness,” he concludes: “If it is best for the country and for man- 
kind that we make Peace with the Rebels at once and on their 
own terms, do not shrink even from that... .” 78 

After this, Greeley seldom wrote to the President without 
touching upon the desirability of a negotiated peace. On 

¥ Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln: The War Years (New York, 1939), I, 306. 
#8 Lincoln Papers, Vol. 51 (10921). At least two Greeley biographies (Stoddard, 
p. 15; Seitz, p. 234) give the phrase, “You are not considered a great man,” as “You 


are now considered a great man.” In so far as one can be certain of deciphering 
Greeley’s “worm-fence” chirography, the word in the original is “not.” 
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December 12, 1862, for example, he began a letter by stat- 
ing, ‘I wish to say a few words to you respecting the prospect 
and the conditions of Peace... .”” He then outlined a plan 
based on general amnesty, general emancipation, assumption 
of the Confederate debt, and compensated emancipation for 
the border states, which he believed would bring peace be- 
fore March. “At least,” he said, “I feel sure the right [men?] 
could do it.” 

Greeley’s great opportunity as a peacemaker came in July, 
1864, with the fiasco of the Niagara Falls conference. ‘The 
essential facts are well-known: Greeley learned that Con- 
federate commissioners, with authority to negotiate for 
peace, were at Niagara Falls, on the Canadian side. He in- 
formed Lincoln of this; and a series of letters passed between 
the President and the editor, in one of which Lincoln said, 
“I not only intend a sincere effort for peace, but I intend 
that you shall be a personal witness that it is made.” *° The 
conference collapsed before it began when, on July 18, 
Greeley telegraphed Lincoln that the commissioners were 
not authorized to bargain for peace. 

An undated Lincoln autograph memorandum in the 
Lincoln Papers gives the real business of the commissioners: 


Hon Clement C, Clay, one of the Confederate gentlemen who 
recently, at Niagara Falls, in a letter to Mr. Greeley, declared 
that they were not empowered to negotiate for peace, but that 
they were, however, in the confidential empioyment of their 
government, has prepared a Platform and an Address to be 
adopted by the Democracy at the Chicago Convention, the pre- 
paring of these, and conferring with the democratic leaders in 
regards to the same, being the confidential employment of their 
government, in which he and his confreres are engaged. . . .74 


In August, 1864, the hopes of the Union cause were at a 


® Tbid., Vol. g5 (20115). 
® Works, X, 159. 
™ Lincoln Papers, Vol. 163 (34897). 
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low ebb. Grant’s dogged pounding of the Confederate armies 
was costing a terrible price; resistance to the draft was so 
great that state governors were asking for troops to prevent 
rioting; and the defeat of Lincoln in the November election 
was much more than a possibility. Peace sentiment in the 
North was strong when the New York Times, on August 4, 
called for the publication of the letters which had passed 
between Greeley and Lincoln concerning the proposed 
Niagara Falls conference. 

The correspondence regarding the publication of these 
letters is filled with Greeley’s continued urging of a compro- 
mise peace. Lincoln, too, used these letters for other purposes 
than making arrangements for the publication of the corre- 
spondence. He knew that the support of Greeley and the 
Tribune was essential, and his letters contain his answers to 
some of the editor’s criticism of administration policy, as well 
as an invitation for Greeley to come to Washington. 

Greeley wrote to John Hay, asking for copies of the Ni- 
agara Falls letters, as “I am no keeper of letters... .” *” It was 
not the secretary, but the President, who answered him: 


Executive Mansion, August 6, 1864 

Hon. Horace Greeley, New York: Yours to Major Hay about 
publication of our correspondence received. With the suppres- 
sion of a few passages in your letters in regard to which I think 
you and I would not disagree, I should be glad of the publication. 
Please come over and see me. A. LINCOLN.”% 


Greeley replied on August 8. Concerning the publication 
of the letters he said, “if you will indicate any portions of my 
letters that you . . . think should be suppressed, I will gladly 
assent... .’ He would gladly come to Washington to see 
Lincoln, but since “my bitterest personal enemies are close 
around you,” an interview with the President would “only 


2 ‘bid., August 4, 1864, Vol. 163 (35055). 
2 Works, X, 182. 
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result in further mischief. . . .” The bulk of the letter, how- 
ever, was Greeley’s criticism of Lincoln’s actions concerning 
a compromise with the Confederacy: “You were fearfully 
misled when you refused to let A. H. Stephens . . . come to 
Washington last year. And the day after the news of Vicks- 
burg’s surrender, you should have sent to Richmond .. . 
proferring terms of pacification, and begging the Rebel chiefs 
no longer to prosecute this murderous fray.’’ He admonished 
Lincoln not to let “this month pass without an earnest effort 
for Peace,” and closed, “Yours, sadly.” ** 

The following day, August 9, Lincoln sent Greeley a pri- 
vately printed copy of the Niagara Falls correspondence, 
indicating the parts he had suppressed—those portions of 
the letters which “give too gloomy an aspect to our cause, and 
those which present the carrying of elections as a motive of 
action.”’ Concerning the Alexander H. Stephens matter, ‘‘so 
much pressed by you,”’ Lincoln reminded Greeley that “he 
[Stephens] sought to come to Washington in the name of the 
‘Confederate States,’ in a vessel of ‘the Confederate States 
navy, and with no pretense even that he would bear any pro- 
posal for peace; but with language showing that his mission 
would be military, and not civil or diplomatic.” *° 

On the same day Greeley wrote to Lincoln: 


New York, Aug 9, 1864 


(Tuesday ) 
Dear Sir: 
Your dispatch of Saturday only reached me on Sunday, when 
I immediately answered by letter. . . . I do not venture to tele- 


graph you since I learned by sad experience at Niagara that my 
dispatches go to the War Department before reaching you. But 
I will gladly come on to Washington whenever you apprise me 
that my doing so may perhaps be of use. 

But I fear that my chance for usefulness has passed. I know 


“Lincoln Papers, Vol. 164 (35139). 
Works, X, 185. 
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that nine-tenths of the whole American People, North and South, 
are anxious for Peace—Peace on almost any terms. .. . 

I know that, to the general eye, it now seems that the Rebels 
are anxious to negotiate, and that we repulse their advances. . . . 

I firmly believe that, were the election to take place tomorrow, 
the democratic majority in this state and Pennsylvania would 
amount to 100,000, and that we should lose Connecticut also. . . . 

What, then, can I do in Washington? Your trusted advisers 
nearly all think I ought to go to Fort Lafayette for what I have 
done already. . . . The cry has steadily been—No truce! No 
Armistice! No negotiation! No mediation! . . . I never heard of 
such fatuity before. There is nothing like it in history. .. . 

I beg you, implore you, to inaugurate or invite proposals for 
Peace forthwith. And, in case Peace cannot now be made, consent 
to an Armistice for one year. ... Meantime, let a National Con- 
vention be held, and there will surely be no more war. . . .7° 


A few weeks later the military situation had brightened 
considerably. Sherman was in Atlanta; Sheridan’s successes 
in the Shenandoah Valley were beginning; and the prospects 
for victory, both military and political, were infinitely better 
than in the dark days of August. On September 16, however, 
when introducing a Mrs. Benham to the President, Greeley 
still urged negotiation: ‘‘So many efforts to bring the leaders 
in this struggle face to face with a view to Peace having 
failed, I fear you will recoil from another; but I am confident 
that Mrs. Benham would, if desired, bring to Washington 
the best among them. .. .” *7 

On September 24, only eight days later, the editorial opin- 
ion of the Tribune was that Grant, Sherman, Farragut, and 
Sheridan were “The only effective Peace Commissioners. 

. .” ®8 Greeley took the stump for the Union party,” and 
so completely changed his mind about compromise that his 


Lincoln Papers, Vol. 164 (35171). 
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* New York Tribune, September 24, 1864. 
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paper could scoff, “An Armistice! The idea of one springs 
from folly or treason. . . .” *° Greeley, the peacemaker, had 
reverted to the militant editor of early 1861. 


Ill 


Greeley, of course, did not restrict his letters to Lincoln 
to cries for a compromise peace. A fervid abolitionist, and a 
highly articulate one, he had little patience with Lincoln’s 
policy of delaying emancipation. On March 16, 1862, he 
wrote to Schuyler Colfax, telling him to inform the President 
that he would support any emancipation effort the admin- 
istration made.*! Colfax showed the letter to Lincoln, who 
answered it himself. 


Private 
Executive Mansion, 
Washington, March 24, 1862. 
Hon. Horace Greeley— 
My dear Sir: 

Your very kind letter of the 16th. to Mr. Colfax, has been 
shown me by him. I am grateful for the generous sentiment, and 
purposes expressed towards the administration. Of course I am 
anxious to see the policy proposed in the late special message, 
go forward; but you have advocated it from the first, so that 
I need to say little to you on the subject. If I were to suggest 
anything it would be that as the North are already for the 
measure, we should urge it persuasively, and not menacingly, 
upon the South. I am a little uneasy about the abolishment of 
slavery in the District, not but I would be glad to see it abolished, 
but as to the time and manner of doing it. If some one or more of 
the border-states would move first, I should greatly prefer it; 
but if this can not be in a reasonable time, I would like the bill 
to have the three main features—gradual—compensation—and 
vote of the people. I do not talk to members of Congress on the 
subject, except when they ask me. I am not prepared to make 

% Tbid., September 27, 1864. 


"Henry Luther Stoddard, Horace Greeley: Printer, Editor, Crusader (New 
York, 1946), 218. 
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any suggestion about confiscation. I may drop you a line here- 
after. 
Yours truly 
A. Lincoln *? 

This letter, and Lincoln’s subsequent policy, was not suffi- 
cient to quiet the editor. A few months later, on August 19, 
1862, Greeley again made known his views on slavery and 
the war. This time he chose to address Lincoln through the 
columns of the New York Tribune. This open letter, printed 
under the grandiose title of ‘Prayer of ‘Twenty Millions,” 
expressed Greeley’s convictions that Lincoln had erred in 
not using emancipation as a means of speedily ending the 
war; and blamed the uncertainty of the people, the majority 
of whom Greeley characteristically assumed he represented, 
upon the vacillation and lack of direction in Lincoln’s policy. 

Using the same means by which he had been addressed, 
Lincoln replied, on August 22, in a published letter, stating 
the aims and objectives of his administration. “I would save 
the Union. I would save it the shortest way under the Con- 
stitution. ... My paramount object in this struggle is to save 
the Union, and is not either to save or to destroy slavery. 
If I could save the Union without freeing any slave I would 
do it, and if I could save it by freeing all the slaves, I would 
do it; and if I could save it by freeing some and leaving 
others alone I would also do that... .” * 


IV 


Like other men whose national or party standing was re- 
garded as a means of access to the President’s favorable at- 
tention, Greeley was often called upon to write letters of 
introduction to Lincoln. There are eight such letters in the 
Lincoln Papers, ranging in date from September 4, 1860, 
when he introduced Elliot F. Shepard, a New York business- 


* From facsimile in Sandburg, op. cit., I, 565. 
%8 Photostat, The Abraham Lincoln Association. 
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man and Republican, to November 16, 1864, when he pre- 
sented William N. Bilbo of Tennessee. Perhaps the most 
noted of the men introduced to the President by Greeley 
were Major Charles G. Halpine (“Miles O'Reilly”) , and 
Albert Brisbane, the journalist and socialist who wanted to 
see Lincoln about recruiting a thousand drill sergeants in 
Europe.** 

But on at least one occasion Greeley wrote a letter con- 
cerned entirely with himself. In it he is not the earnest cru- 
sader or the importunate citizen, but a man thanking the 
President for getting him out of a libel suit. 

Although the available court records do not contain the 
indictment, it is probable, judging from newspaper accounts, 
that Greeley’s indictment grew out of the Tribune’s abuse of 
Ward H. Lamon in connection with the imprisonment of 
purported slaves in the District jail. On December 4, 1861, 
a resolution submitted by Senator Daniel Clark of New 
Hampshire, directed Lamon as Marshal of the District of 
Columbia “‘to report immediately to the Senate the names 
of all persons now confined in the jail of the City of Washing- 
ton, with the causes of commitment. . . .”” ** On December 
g, 1861, Lamon complied and a further resolution was sub- 
mitted by Senator Clark that Lamon “be directed to inform 
the Senate by what authority he receives slaves into the 
jail... .”’°* At this point, Lamon, apparently in a quandary 
concerning his authority, went to President Lincoln for ad- 
vice. Lincoln composed the following document for Lamon 
to submit to the Senate: 

* Greeley to Lincoln, October 2, 1862, Lincoln Papers, Vol. 89 (18814). Al- 
though Greeley gave European recruiting as the reason for the visit, Brisbane, who 
had been associated with Greeley in the establishment of Fourierist settlements, 
explained in a postscript that, “The subject of drill-sargents [sic] is merely col- 
lateral; my real object is to organize a Colony that shall serve as model for any 
others which may be organized.” 


% Congressional Globe, 37th Congress, 2d Session, p. 12. 
% Tbid., pp. 25-26. 
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To the Senate of the United States 

In obedience to the resolution of your Honorable body, a 
copy of which accompanies this, I have the honor to state that 
since I have held the office of Marshal of the District of Columbia, 
three persons claimed to be slaves, have been admitted into the 
jail of said District on the requests, respectively, of the persons 
claiming to be their owners; that this has been acquiesced in by 
me, upon an old and uniform custom here, based as I supposed 
upon some valid law, but of which supposed law I have made no 
investigation—** 


The conflict continued between Lamon and certain Sena- 
tors who objected to the imprisonment of slaves and wished 
to make personal inspection of the jail. Newspaper accounts 
uncomplimentary to Lamon appeared in the Tribune, and 
on April 4, 1862, the Grand Jury of the District of Columbia 
found a bill of indictment against Horace Greeley for “mali- 
cious libel of public officers,” in particular, Ward H. Lamon, 
United States Marshal for the District. The New York 
Herald, the Tribune’s bitter rival in an age when few jour- 
nalistic punches were pulled, reported happily that the 
charges ‘“‘are only the beginning of a series . . . that are to 
be found against the same offender. . . . H. G. is beginning 
to reap the reward of his labors. He finds that impudent and 
unwarranted assaults upon honest officials for partisan pur- 
poses may not always escape punishment. He will probably 
ere long pay a compulsory visit to the District, if he should 
not... fly the country.” 

Two days later the Tribune defended Greeley: 


Certain of our kind neighbors have been favored with the 
joyful news that a Grand Jury . . . has indicted one Horace 
Greeley for a libel on Ward H. Lamon, Marshal of the District 
of Columbia! The said Greeley has not the honor of knowing 
the said Lamon and cannot remember that he ever till now wrote 


* Autograph document, LN 2352, The Huntington Library. 
88 New York Herald, April 5, 1862. 
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a line—good, bad or indifferent—concerning him .. . if the Grand 
Jury... had wanted to try any one for libel, they would of course 
have indicted that correspondent, who is within their reach. 
What they did want was to libel the editor of this paper because 
of his hostility to Slavery, especially in the Federal District, and 
his exposure of innumerable crimes and atrocities which have 
been committed through its instigation and under its protection. 
They have achieved their end in a very dastardly way. . . .*® 


The case, however, was never brought to trial. Having 
assisted Lamon in his difficulty in the beginning of the con- 
troversy, Lincoln seems to have interposed on Greeley’s be- 
half in concluding it. The United States vs. Horace Greeley 
appears on the docket for the March and July terms of the 
Circuit Court for the District of Columbia, but the court 
record shows that the case was nol-prossed during the Decem- 
ber term. Quite probably it was the President's interposition 
which resulted in dropping the charges, but there is no spe- 
cific evidence as to what he did to disembarrass the editor 
and prompt the only personal letter Greeley wrote to 
Lincoln.” 


New York, Jan 6, 1862 [1863] 
My Dear Sir: 

I thank you heartily for your interposition in the libel case, 
though I should not have objected to trying it here. I can’t spare 
the time and money required for such a trial in Washington. So 
I am glad it is off. 

Still, that suit has done me good service. It has saved me several 
journeys to Washington on other folks’ business—business to me 
most irksome, yet which I could not have refused without offense; 
yet which I could not be expected to undertake at the expense 
of a month or so in your crowded and not too cleanly jail. I have 


® New York Tribune, April 7, 1862. 

“ The letter is obviously misdated. In addition to the evidence of the Court 
records in the National Archives and of newspaper accounts, the correctness of the 
date as Greeley wrote it is precluded by the fact that he lectured in Washington 
in January, 1862. For her assistance in uncovering information regarding this 
libel case the writer is indebted to Mrs. Helen Bullock, Library of Congress. 
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thus kept away from Washington a full year, and feel morally and 
every way the better therefor. And though I don’t want to [be?] 
under indictment, I am puzzled for so good an excuse for keep- 
ing away hereafter. 

Hoping that our sky begins at length to clear, and trusting 
that an early opportunity will be found for making an honorable 
peace, I remain, 

Yours, gratefully, 
Horace Greeley. 
Hon. A. Lincoln 
Washington, 


“Lincoln Papers, Vol. 65 (13856). 
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“Pretty Fair Poetry” 
To President Lincoln 


Proudest of all earth’s thrones, 
Is his, who rules by a free people’s choice, 
Who, mid fierce party strife, and battle’s groans, 
Hears, ever rising in harmonious tones, 

A grateful people’s voice. 


Steadfast in thee we trust,— 
Tried as no man hath e’er been tried before;— 
God made thee merciful,—God keep thee just! 
Be true!—and triumph over all thou must;— 
God bless thee evermore. 


Frank Wells 
Great Central Fair 
Philadelphia June 16 1864 


[We believe that these verses have not been printed heretofore, 
and offer them to readers of the Quarterly as being among the 
earliest tributes in verse addressed to Lincoln. Although humor- 
ous political doggerel about Lincoln began to flow somewhat 
earlier, serious verse inspired by Lincoln was scarce until after 
the assassination. The verses and the envelope in which they were 
mailed are in Volume CLVIII of the Robert Todd Lincoln Col- 
lection of the Papers of Abraham Lincoln. On the envelope 
Lincoln wrote the words “Pretty fair poetry.” It is uncertain who 
Frank Wells was, but in all probability he was the “Francis” 
Wells who is listed in Memorial of The Great Central Fair for 
the U.S. Sanitary Commission, Held at Philadelphia, June 1864, 
by Charles J. Stille, as a member of the “Newspaper Editorial 
Corps” (p. 179), and the “Frank” Wells who is listed as a member 
of the “Postoffice Committee” (p. 182). Both listings carry the 
same address.—R.P.B. | 
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Lincoln Publications 


Books 


COLONEL DICK THOMPSON, the Persistent Whig. By Charles Roll. 
Indiana Historical Collections, Volume XXX. Indianapolis: 
Indiana Historical Bureau, 1948. xv, 315 pp. 


Professor Roll has written an able and readable biography of 
Richard W. Thompson, Indiana Whig Congressman (1841-43, 
1847-49), Secretary of the Navy under Rutherford B. Hayes, 
and Republican politician of the conservative school until his 
death in 1900, Although much of Thompson’s career, and per- 
haps his most notable accomplishments in politics, came after 
Lincoln’s assassination, his career as Lincoln’s contemporary 
holds greatest interest for the student of Lincoln. In 1847-49 
Thompson saw a good deal of Lincoln at close hand in the House, 
and from that time until Lincoln’s election kept up an intermit- 
tent political friendship marked by some fairly close political at- 
titudes. Throughout the Civil War Thompson labored earnestly 
in the Union cause and was of valued service to Lincoln’s efforts 
in many ways. Lincoln’s correspondence with Thompson, which 
is now in the Lincoln National Life Foundation, contains some 
of Lincoln’s most interesting political letters, and Professor Roll’s 
biography treats adequately for the first time the extent of ac- 
quaintance and mutual politics between the two men. 


HORACE GREELEY AND THE REPUBLICAN PARTY, 1853-1861: A Study 
of the New York Tribune. By Jeter A. Isely. Princeton, New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1947. xili, 368 pp. $4.50. 


Although there is little of Lincoln in this book, it will prove of 
interest and value to students of Lincoln for the skill with which 
Professor Isely has analyzed and traced the importance of Greeley 
and his Tribune in shaping the politics and thought of a nation 
during the eight turbulent years which preceded the Civil War. 
Idealist and bigot, crusader and politician, Greeley was a domi- 
nant figure on the national scene, propelling the nation toward 
a conflict which, ironically, he genuinely hoped to avoid. 
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Thoroughly documented, and ably written, this study of an 
editor and his paper is a discerning analysis of the political 
movements and machinations which gave rise to a new party, 
led to its success, and culminated in a civil war. It is as well a 
vivid and lively portrait of the erratic and influential Greeley. 


MEET THE PRESIDENT: The Story of Abraham Lincoln. By Hugh 
Talbot. London: S.C.M. Press Ltd., 1946. 108 pp. 4s. 6d. net.* 


This slender volume, which is one of The Torch Biographies 
produced by the S.C.M. Press for Britain’s equivalent of the 
United States drug store trade, is an “imaginative reconstruction 
of the life of a man who was master of the destiny of the United 
States of America at the most critical period of her history.” Like 
most popular biographies of Lincoln, it magnifies the legendary 
episodes of Lincoln’s life prior to 1842. Although the later 
periods of Lincoln’s life are treated with inevitable sketchiness 
in so limited a space, Mr. Talbot has given a generally satisfactory 
synopsis of a large subject. The brevity and incisiveness of phrase 
with which he cuts through a tangle of historical “ifs” and “buts” 
to dismiss “General McLellan” [sic] as “a stuffed-shirt, would-be 
Napoleon,” or to picture Grant as “short, whiskered, grey-eyed, 
an animal and a whisky lover” may be appalling to habitués of 
Civil War Round Tables and Lincoln Groups; but for the public 
to which The Torch Biographies are addressed he has no doubt 
rendered valuable service in telling one of America’s great 
stories, simply, colorfully, and on the whole at no great variance 
from the facts. His indebtedness to Carl Sandburg is acknowl- 
edged, and apparently The Prairie Years and Storm Over the 
Land are the only works on Lincoln with which the author is 
familiar. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: His Autobiographical Writings Now 
Brought Together for the First Time, and Prefaced with an 
Introductory Comment. By Paul M. Angle. New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University Press, 1948. (Edition limited to four hun- 
dred and twenty-five copies, of which three hundred and 
seventy-five copies are for sale.) xi, 67 pp. $15.00. 


* Address: The Macmillan Company of Canada Ltd., 70 Bond St., Toronto. 
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This is a new edition of the handsome volume privately 
printed and distributed by Kingsport Press in 1947. For our 
review see the issue of the Quarterly for December, 1947. 


Brochures, Pamphlets, Etc. 


WHY COLLECT LINCOLNIANA? By R. Gerald McMurtry. Chicago: 
Abraham Lincoln Book Shop, [1948]. ili, 19 pp.t Mr. McMurtry’s 
entertaining and informative article which appeared in the 
Lincoln Herald, February, 1947, is here reprinted, with a Preface 
by Vincent Starrett, which is also a reprint of a feature dealing 
with the McMurtry article, ‘Books Alive,” from the Chicago 
Tribune, June 1, 1947. 


A. LINCOLN, Successful Lawyer. By R. D. Packard. Cleveland: 
Carpenter Printing Co., 1948. 14 pp.? A > ief, common-sense 
treatment of the importance of Lincoln's icgui training in rela- 
tion to his general development. 


MR. LINCOLN GOES TO THE PLAY. By Russell Hughes. Radio 
Program prepared and produced by Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. ... for E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (The Caval- 
cade of America, February 9, 1948, Broadcast No. 554), 29 pp. 
mimeographed. A superior radio play in effectiveness, and con- 
siderably above the average radio performance in fidelity to 
known facts. Although Lincoln’s foreboding of his assassination 
is played to the point of prophecy, and Mrs. Lincoln’s insistence 
on attending the theater on Good Friday against her husband's 
religious scruples is overdrawn; the dramatic effectiveness of 
both characterizations probably justifies the author’s liberties. 
In any event, Mr. Hughes does not twist and misrepresent the 
historical characters and events to the extreme degree that Robert 
Sherwood does in his radio play ‘““Abe Lincoln in Washington,” 
produced on the Ford Theatre program, February 15, 1948. 


1 Address: 18 East Chestnut St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 
? Address: 7016 Euclid Ave., Cleveland g, Ohio. 
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THE LINCOLN PENNY. By Robert Barton. The Foxboro Re- 
corder, February 11, 1948. 2 pp., mimeographed.® 


THE HEART OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Albert H. Griffith. Pub- 
lished by Lincoln Fellowship of Wisconsin, Madison, 1948. 
Historical Bulletin No. 6. 16 pp. 50¢.4 An address on Lincoln's 
humanitarian character. Contains also a “Foreword” sketch of 
the author and a list of members of the Lincoln Fellowship of 
Wisconsin. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND THE BIXBY LETTER. By Sherman Day 
Wakefield. Reprinted from Progressive World, Vol. I, No. 12, 
February, 1948. 18 pp. 25¢.° 


* Address: The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Massachusetts. 
* Address: 1910 Kendall Ave., Madison 5, Wisconsin. 
® Address: 144 East 24th Street, New York 10, New York. 
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News and Comment 


A Lincoln editorial of unusual interest appeared in the Boston 
Herald on February 12, 1948, entitled ‘““Marx and Lincoln,” 
written by Dr. F. Lauriston Bullard. In view of the attempts of 
Marxians to utilize Lincoln for their own ends, the editor be- 
lieves that readers of the Quarterly may find Dr. Bullard’s ac- 
count especially valuable, and therefore, reprints it with the 
author’s permission. 


Marx and Lincoln 


In February just a century ago three hectic days in Paris 
touched off the series of uprisings which have been called ‘the 
revolutions of 1848.” Abraham Lincoln was then in Washington 
as a member of Congress. Karl Marx, in exile in London, in that 
month issued the famous Manifest der Kommunisten, in which 
he advocated various Socialist measures, some of which now seem 
commonplace, and ended with the challenge for the workingmen 
of the world to unite and by violence win their ‘‘rights’—they 
“had nothing to lose but their chains.” 

In the ensuing years Marx studiously followed events in 
America. In 1851, by invitation of none other than Charles A. 
Dana, he began a long series of letters on European affairs for 
Greeley’s Tribune. Many of these probably were read by Lincoln, 
although he may have known little or nothing of their author. 
Marx was intensely interested in the slavery struggle. When war 
came he watched the new President closely and interpreted for 
the paper Europe’s reactions to his policies. He was a penetrating 
observer but he mixed truth and error at times. Lincoln “pusil- 
lanimously” revoked Frémont’s emancipation proclamation. 
Late in 1862: “A war of this kind must be conducted on 
revolutionary lines, while the Yankees so far have been trying 
to conduct it constitutionally.” And in 1864: ‘The election 
of an opposition candidate would probably lead to a real 
revolution.” 

Of course, Marx noted all that Lincoln said about labor. 
He held that the peoples of Europe “consider the soil of the 
United States as the free soil of their landless millions, as their 
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land of promise.” He noted also that in his first annual message 
our President had said that “labor is superior to capital,” but 
he sidestepped the fact that Lincoln had added that “capital 
has its rights.” He did not overlook the celebrated letter which 
Lincoln in 1863 had sent to the mill workers of Manchester, 
long out of jobs for lack of cotton, nor the similar letter in the 
following year to the workingmen of New York City. Marx 
never lost sight of his cause. He agreed with Lincoln that all labor 
had a vital stake in the overthrow of slavery. Twice he sought 
to bring about some sort of relationship with the man who had 
declared the war for the Union to be “essentially a people's 
contest.” 

There took place on March 26, 1863, the greatest public 
meeting held in England in behalf of the Union cause. It was a 
spectacular demonstration by the trades unions of London, and 
has been regarded as the climax of John Bright's tour in the 
interest of the North. The presence of the American Minister 
was urged, but Charles Francis Adams was too canny to attend. 
Instead he sent his son and secretary Henry Adams, who sat on 
the floor and remembered what he saw. He reported that “the 
real business” was the addresses made by a bricklayer, a shoe- 
maker, a printer, a mason, and other such workers, all to the 
effect that no interference with the North by the British govern- 
ment would be tolerated. The 3000 present all were picked trades 
unionists. The Socialist tradition is that Karl Marx managed that 
demonstration, and Adams in after years said that he understood 
at the time and always since had believed that Marx had been the 
man who put that meeting over. 

Then late in 1864 the International Working Men’s Associa- 
tion sent an Address to Abraham Lincoln through the American 
Legation. It was signed by 57 men of various nationalities, with 
the name of Marx placed inconspicuously as “Corresponding 
Secretary for Germany.” It was an Address of congratulation on 
Lincoln’s re-election. The working men of Europe had always 
felt “instinctively” that ‘‘the star-spangled banner carried the des- 
tiny of their class.” ‘They knew that “the slave-holders’ rebellion 
was to sound the tocsin for a general holy crusade of property 
against labor.” And: ‘““They considered it an earnest of the epoch 
to come that it fell to the lot of Abraham Lincoln, the single- 
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minded son of the working class, to lead his country through the 
matchless struggle for the rescue of an enchained race and the 
reconstruction of a social world.” 

The Address reads like an attempt to “draw” Lincoln. It 
was artfully compounded. Marx wrote it. In a letter to Friedrich 
Engels he said: “I had to compose the stuff.” If there could 
be extracted from the man then near victory in the war an ex- 
pression of sympathy with some of its phrases, Marx and the 
Internationale could use it. 

The President was wary. There had to be a reply. Lincoln 
had written to the cotton-spinners with his own hand, but Charles 
Francis Adams wrote this answer. He was directed to inform the 
Association that the President had received their Address. “So 
far as the sentiments expressed in it are personal,” he was grate- 
ful. But the Government throughout was “abstaining everywhere 
from propagandism . . . striving to do equal and exact justice 
to all states and to all men. Nations do not exist for themselves 
alone,” and he is thankful to have the approval of the working 
men of Europe. 

In other words, Lincoln did not bite. Adams, Seward and 
Lincoln all may have had a hand in this reply. The style is formal, 
but the sentiment is Lincolnian. Lincoln and Marx were alike 
devoted to the interests of what the one called “the common peo- 
ple” and the other “the proletariat,” but they were poles apart 
in their ideas of what, how, and when. It is impossible to conceive 
of them as yoke-fellows, with their disparate views, the one a 
flaming firebrand, the other a luminous beacon light. 


Members will soon receive Lincoln Runs for Congress, by 
Donald W. Riddle, the Association’s book for 1948. In the editor’s 
opinion it is an entertaining as well as an informative treatment 
of Lincoln’s political techniques. There are many opportunities 
in an election year for drawing analogies between Lincoln’s era 
and our own, but the reader will draw them for himself when 
he reads Dr. Riddle’s volume, as well as Lloyd Lewis’ article con- 
tained in this issue. It is difficult, however, to refrain from ob- 
serving that the study of American politics in any era impresses 
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one with the fact that only great integrity and no small amount 
of genius has enabled American democracy thus far to surmount 
the inherent weaknesses of human nature which are so largely 
magnified in our system of party politics. 

Members should note for their friends and acquaintances 
who may be interested in Lincoln Runs for Congress, that the 
Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, New Jersey, is the 
publisher who should be addressed by non-members who wish 
to purchase the book. 


The play Mr. Lincoln’s Whiskers, by Adrian Scott, reviewed 
in the March Quarterly, is scheduled to be made into a motion 
picture by RKO, according to information furnished by the 
publisher. The picture will be entitled The Great Man’s 
Whiskers, and Frederic March is scheduied to play the lead. 


The annual lecture on Abraham Lincoln inaugurated by 
Cooper Union ten years ago to commemorate Lincoln’s famous 
appearance there on February 27, 1860, was delivered this year on 
February 15, by Walter White, Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People. Like 
Lincoln before him, Walter White took his text from current 
problems of American democracy and held to a realistic view 
of the necessity of striving for freedom and equality for all men. 
The title of his talk was “Lincoln’s Unfinished Business.” 


Dr. Benjamin P. Thomas was guest speaker on the Allegheny 
College campus February 26, 1948. In the afternoon Dr. Thomas 
conducted an informal seminar in the Lincoln Room of Reis 
Library, discussing projects which might be developed on the 
basis of materials in the Ida M. Tarbell Lincoln Collection. In 
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the evening, he presented a formal address, “Our Lincoln 
Heritage from Ida Tarbell.” 

Dr. Thomas was also guest speaker on the Carleton College 
campus, February 13, and before the Elks Club of Waukegan, 
Illinois, on February 11. 


Among the many radio programs dealing with Abraham 
Lincoln, one is unique in that it is not an occasional or a birthday 
observance, but a regular tri-weekly feature. Norman Barry’s 
“Howdy, Mr. Lincoln” (Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
WMAQ, 9:45 P.M., CST) passed its two hundredth performance 
in February, 1948, and is going strong. Filled with homely bits of 
philosophy in imaginary conversations with a picture of Abraham 
Lincoln and with gleanings from old newspaper files, the pro- 
gram presents a running commentary on things American. If 
there is a consistent theme to the heterogeneous stuff which Mr. 
Barry weaves together for his show, it is somewhat akin to Sand- 
burg’s theme of ‘“The People, Yes.” 


The Lincoln Fellowship of Wisconsin held its annual meeting 
at Madison on February 12. The principal address, ““A Sublime 
Parallel,” by Dr. Lester O. Schriver of Peoria, Illinois, delineated 
similar qualities of heart and mind and experience to be found in 
the lives of Jesus Christ and Abraham Lincoln. An additional 
feature was a collection of Lincoln exhibits provided by Wiscon- 
sin collectors. 

Officers were elected as follows: Reverend O. B. Ransopher, 
President; Dr. Clifford L. Lord, Mrs. Clinton W. Nuzum, and 
P. L. Lincoln, Vice-Presidents; Louis W. Bridgman, Secretary; 
Margaret Smith, Treasurer. 

Organized in February, 1940, the Wisconsin Fellowship at- 
tained a record membership of 234 in 1947. 
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The Lincoln Fellowship of Southern California were guests 
of the Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery on April 10. 
William W. Clary, prominent lawyer and student of history was 
principal speaker, his topic being, “A House Divided.”” Members 
were shown a special exhibit of the Library’s rare Lincolniana. 


The Lincoln Fellowship of Hamilton, Ontario, meeting on 
the evening of February 12, heard a special program dealing with 
the letters written to Lincoln during his presidency. The pro- 
gram was prepared and delivered by members William J. 
McCulloch and J. Lloyd Oliver. Presiding over the meeting was 
F. L. Britton, and among the guests who spoke briefly was Robert 
English, American Consul in Hamilton. 


The Civil War Round Table of Chicago held meetings on 
February 20, March 26, and April 20. On February 20, Dr. 
Frank Welcher discussed “The Atlanta Campaign.” Dr. Andrew 
N. Lytle spoke on March 26, his subject being “The Failure of 
Southern Leadership; The Quality of Southern Failure.” On 
April 20, Donald Russell spoke on “The (Dis)organization of 
the Union Army.” 


On April 25 the third annual Boy Scout pilgrimage was con- 
ducted by the Abraham Lincoln Council of troops from Spring- 
field and central Illinois. More than 1500 Scouts marched in a 
mile long parade from the Court House to the Lincoln Tomb. 
Ceremonies at the Tomb included the laying of a wreath and an 
address by Illinois State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Vernon L. Nickell. 
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Announcement is made in Lincoln Lore, Number 987, 
March 8, 1948, of the selection of Portrait for Posterity, by 
Benjamin P. Thomas, as Lincoln book of the year 1947. The 
Lincoln Reader, by Paul M. Angle, was second in the voting. 


Contributors 


Lloyd Lewis is well known to readers of the Quarterly for 
Myths After Lincoln (1929) and Sherman, Fighting Prophet 
(1932). In 1945 he resigned his position as Managing Editor of 
the Chicago Daily News to devote full time to his Life of Grant, 
which still keeps him occupied. 

Lloyd A. Dunlap, an Assistant Editor of the Writings of 
Lincoln, came to the Association in October, 1947. His article 
on the correspondence between Greeley and Lincoln is an out- 
growth of researches in the Lincoln Papers currently being con- 
ducted in connection with the Writings project. 
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